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GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

The  founder  of  American  Independence, 
and  first  President  of  the  Uuited  States, 
was  born  in  1732,  in  the  county  of  Fairfax, 
in  Virginia.  He  was  descended  from  an 
English  family,  which  emigrated  from  Ches- 
hire, about  1630;  and  his  father,  in  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  was  possessed  of  great 
landed  property.  He  received  his  education 
from  a  private  tutor;  and  was  particularly 
instructed  in  mathematics  and  engineering. 

His  abilities  were  first  employed  by  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie,  in  1753,  in  making  remon- 
strances to  the  French  commander  on  the 
Ohio,  for  trre  infraction  of  the  treaty  between 
the  two  nations ;  and  he  afterwards  nego- 
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tiated  with  the  Indians  on  the  back  settle- 
ments-, for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  British  government. 

In  the  expedition  of  Braddock  he  served 
as  aid-de-camp ;  and,  on  the  fall  of  that 
brave  but  rash  commander,  he  displayed 
great  talent  in  conducting  the  retreat  and 
saving  the  army  from  a  dangerous  position. 

In  1758,  he  was  sent  on  an  expedition  a- 
gainstfort  Du  Quesne,  the  lurking  place  and 
strong  hold  of  the  hostile  Indians,  who  were 
constantly  harrassing  and  murdering  the  in- 
habitants on  the  frontier ;  but  on  reaching 
the  post,  it  was  found  deserted.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  soon  after  formed  with  the  In- 
dians. The  name  of  the  fort  was  changed 
to  fort  Pitt,  and  it  was  garrisoned  with  two 
hundred  soldiers,  and  became  a  source  of  as 
much  advantage  to  the  English  settlements, 
as  it  had  before  been  of  damage. 

The  great  object  of  his  wishes  having 
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been  thus  happily  accomplished,  Washing- 
ton resigned  his  commission,  and  thus  ended 
his  career  as  a  provincial  officer.  Soon  af- 
ter this  resignation,  he  married  Mrs.  Martha 
Custis,  a  young  and  beautiful  lady,  of  great 
accomplishments,  and  an  amiable  character. 
Retiring  to  the  estate  at  Mount  Vernon, 
which  he  had  acquired  a  few  years  before  by 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  the  business  of  agri- 
culture. He  became  one  of  the  greatest 
landholders  in  North  America.  His  Mount 
Vernon  estate  alone  consisted  of  nine  thous- 
sand  acres,  and  his  domestic  and  farming 
establishments  were  composed  of  nearly  a 
thousand  persons. 

He  was  elected  a  representative  to  the 
first  Congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1774,  and  was  the  active  member  of  all  the 
committees  on  military  affairs.  When  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  made  it  neces- 
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sary  to  appoint  a  commander  in-chief  of  the 
American  forces,  George  Washington  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  office. 

The  record  of  his  services  is  the  history 
of  the  whole  war.  He  joined  the  army  at 
Cambridge  in  July,  1775.  On  the  evacua- 
tion of  Boston,  in  March,  1776,  he  proceed- 
ed to  New  York.  The  battle  of  Long  Island 
was  fought  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  the 
battle  of  White  Plains  on  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber. On  the  25th  of  December,  he  crossed 
the  Delaware,  and  soon  gained  the  victories 
at  Trenton  and  Princeton.  The  battle  of 
Brandy  wine  was  fought  on  September  llth, 
1777;  of  Germantown,  October  4th;  of 
Monmouth,  February  27th,  1778.  In  1779 
and  1780,  he  continued  in  the  vicinity 'of 
New  York,  and  closed  the  important  milita- 
ry operations  of  the  war  by  the  capture  of 
Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  in  1781. 

On  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  Wash- 
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ington  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  then  the 
seat  of  Congress,  to  resign  his  commission. 
On  his  way  thither,  he  delivered  to  the  comp- 
troller of  accounts,  at  Philadelphia,  an  ac- 
count of  his  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
public  money.  The  whole  amount  that  had 
passed  through  his  hands,  was  only  £14,479 
18s.  9d.  sterling.  Nothing  was  charged  or 
retained  for  his  own  services.  The  resigna- 
tion of  his  command  was  made  in  a  public 
audience.  Congress  received  him  as  the 
guardian  of  his  Country  and  her  liberties. 
He  appeared  there  under  the  most  affecting 
circumstances.  The  battles  of  a  glorious 
war  had  been  fought  since  he  first  appeared 
before  them  to  accept,  with  becoming  mod- 
esty, the  command  of  their  armies.  Now 
the  eyes  of  a  whole  nation  were  upon  him, 
and  the  voices  of  a  liberated  people  pro- 
claimed him  their  preserver. 

His  high  character  and  services  naturally 
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entitled  him  to  the  highest  gifts  his  country 
could  bestow ;  and,  on  the  organization  of 
the  government,  he  was  called  upon  to  be 
the  first  president  of  the  states  which  he  had 
preserved  and  established.  It  was  a  period 
of  great  difficulty  and  danger.  The  unsub- 
dued spirit  of  liberty  had  been  roused  and 
kindled  by  the  revolution  of  France,  and 
many  of  his  fellow  citizens  were  eager  that 
the  freedom  and  equality  which  they  them- 
selves enjoyed  should  be  extended  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  French  monarch.  Washington 
anticipated  the  plans  of  the  factious,  and  by 
prudence  and  firmness  subdued  insurrection, 
and  silenced  discontent,  till  the  parties  which 
the  intrigues  of  Genet,  the  French  envoy, 
had  roused  to  rebellion,  were  convinced  of 
the  wildness  of  their  measures,  and  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  governor. 

The  president    completed,  in   1796,  the 
business  of  his  office,  by  signing  a  commercial 
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treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  then  volunta- 
rily resigned  his  power  at  a  moment  when 
all  hands  and  all  hearts  were  united  again  to 
confer  upon  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  coun- 
try. Restored  to  the  peaceful  retirement  of 
Mount  Vernon,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  ;  and  though  he  ac- 
cepted the  Command  of  the  army  in  1798, 
it  was  merely  to  unite  the  affections  of  his 
fellow-citizens  to  the  general  good,  and  was 
one  more  sacrifice  to  his  high  sense  of  duty. 
He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  14th  of 
December,  1799. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  the  statesman  and 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Boston,  on  the  17th 
of  January,  1706.  His  father  emigrated 
from  England,  and  had  recourse  for  a  liveli- 
hood to  the  business  of  a  chandler  and  soap 
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boiler.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Boston, 
and  belonged  to  a  respectable  family  of  the 
name  of  Folger. 

Young  Franklin  was  placed  at  a  grammar 
school,  at  an  early  age,  but  at  the  expiration 
of  a  year,  was  taken  home  to  assist  his  fa- 
ther in  his  business.  In  this  occupation  he 
continued  two  years,  when  he  became  hear- 
tily tired  of  cutting  wicks  for  candles,  filling 
moulds  and  running  errands.  He  resolved 
to  embark  on  a  seafaring  life  ;  but  his  parents 
objected,  having  already  lost  a  son  at  sea. 
Having  a  passionate  fondness  for  books, 
he  was  finally  apprenticed  as  a  printer  to  his 
brother,  who  at  that  time  published  a  news- 
paper in  Boston.  It  was  while  he  was  in 
this  situation,  that  he  began  to  try  his  powers 
of  literary  composition.  Street  ballads  and 
articles  in  a  newspaper  were  his  first  ef- 
forts. Many  of  his  essays,  which  were  in- 
serted anonymously,  were  highly  commend- 
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ed  by  people  of  taste.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  treated  by  his  rela- 
tive, he,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  privately 
quitted  him,  and  went  to  Philadelphia.  The 
day  following  his  arrival,  he  wandered 
through  the  streets  of  that  city  with  an  ap- 
pearance little  short  of  a  beggar.  His  pock- 
ets were  distended  by  his  clothes,  which 
were  crowded  into  them ;  and,  provided 
with  a  roll  of  bread  under  each  arm,  he  pro- 
ceeded through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
city.  His  ludicrous  appearance  attracted 
the  notice  of  several  of  the  citizens,  and,  a- 
mong  others,  of  Miss  R.eed,  the  lady  whom 
he  afterwards  married.  He  soon  obtained 
employment  as  a  printer,  and  was  exemplary 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

In  1726,  he  entered  into  business  as  a 
printer  and  stationer,  and,  in  1728,  estab- 
lished a  newspaper.  In  1730,  he  married 
the  lady  to  whom  he  was  previously  engag- 
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ed.  In  1732,  he  began  to  publish  "Poor 
Richard's  Almanac,"  a  work  which  was  con- 
tinued for  twenty-five  years,  and  which  be- 
sides answering  the  purposes  of  a  calendar, 
contained  many  excellent  prudential  max- 
ims, which  rendered  it  very  useful  and  pop- 
ular. 

The  political  career  of  Franklin  commenc- 
ed in  1736,  when  he  was  appointed  clerk  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  Pensylvania. — 
His  next  office  was  the  valuable  one  of  post- 
master ;  and  he  was  subsequently  chosen  as 
a  representative.  He  assisted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, and  of  a  college,  which  now  exists  un- 
der the  title  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Assembly,  to  which  body  he  was  an- 
nually re-elected  for  ten  years.  Philosophy 
now  began  to  attract  his  attention,  and,  in 
1749,  he  made  those  enquiries  into  the  na- 
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ture  of  electricity,  the  results  of  which, 
placed  him  high  among  the  men  of  science 
of  the  age. 

In  1753,  Dr.  Franklin  was  appointed  dep- 
uty postmaster-general  of  British  America 
In  this  station  he  rendered  important  servi- 
ces to  General  Braddock,  in  his  expedition 
against  Fort  Du  Q,uesne,  and  marched  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  volunteers  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  frontier.  He  visited  England, 
in  1757,  as  agent  for  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  was  also  entrusted  by  the  other 
colonies  with  important  business. 

In  1762,  he  returned  to  America,  and  in 
1764,  was  again  appointed  the  agent  of 
Philadelphia,  to  manage  her  concerns  in 
England,  in  which  country  he  arrived  in  the 
month  of  December.  About  this  period  the 
stamp  act  was  exciting  violent  commotions 
in  America.  To  this  measure,  Dr.  Franklin 
was  strongly  opposed,  and  he  presented  a 
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petition  against  it*  which  at  his  suggestion, 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly.  A  mom;  others,  he  was  summon- 
ed before  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he 
underwent  a  long  examination.  His  an- 
swers were  fearless  and  decisive,  and  to  his 
representations  the  repeal  of  the  act  was,  no 
doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  attributable.  In 
the  years  1766-67,  he  made  an  excursion  to 
Holland,  Germany,  and  France,  where  he 
met  with  a  most  flattering  reception.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  and  received  diplomas  from 
many  other  learned  societies. 

Despairing  of  restoring  harmony  hetween 
the  colonies  arid  mother  country,  Doctor 
Franklin  embarked  for  America,  where  he 
arrived  in  1776.  He  was  received  with  eve- 
ry mark  of  esteem  and  admiration.  He 
was  immediately  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Congress,  and  signed  the  Declara- 
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tion  of  Independence.  In  1777,  he  was 
deputed  with  others  to  proceed  to  Canada, 
to  persuade  the  people  of  that  province  to 
throw  off  the  British  yoke  ;  but  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Canada  had  been  so  much  disgusted 
with  the  zeal  of  some  people  of  New  England 
who  had  burnt  some  of  their  chapels,  that 
they  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposals  made 
by  Franklin  and  his  associates.  In  1778,  he 
was  despatched  by  Congress  as  ambassador 
to  France.  The  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
French  government,  and  the  treaties  of  peace 
in  178*2  and  1783,  as  well  as  treaties  with 
Sweden  and  Prussia,  were  signed  by  him. 
On  his  reaching  Philadelphia,  in  September, 
1785,  his  arrival  was  hailed  by  applauding 
thousands  of  his  countrymen,  who  conduct- 
ed him  in  triumph  to  his  residence.  This 
was  a  period  with  which  he  always  spoke 
with  peculiar  pleasure.  In  1788,  he  withdrew 
from  public  life,  and  on  the  17th  of  April, 
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1790,  he  expired  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 


ROGER  SHERMAN, 

ROGER  SHERMAN  was  born  at  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1721. 
He  was  early  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker, 
and  followed  the  business  of  one  for  some 
time  after  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
The  father  of  Roger  Sherman  died  in  1741, 
leading  his  family  which  was  quite  numer- 
ous, dependant  upon  his  son  for  support. 
He  entered  upon  the  task  with  great  cheer- 
fulness. Towards  his  mother,  whore  life 
was  protracted  to  a  great  age,  he  always 
manifested  the  tenderest  affection,  and  as- 
sisted two  of  his  younger  brothers  to  qualify 
themselves  for  clergymen. 

In  1749,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
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Hartwell,  of  Stoughton,  in  Massachusetts. 
After  her  decease,  in  1760,  he  married  Miss 
Rebecca  Prescott,  of  Danvers,  in  the  same 
State.  By  these  wives  he  had  fifteen  chil- 
dren. 

In  1759,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  of 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  which  office  he  held  for 
two  years. 

In  1766,  Mr.  Sherman  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Upper  House,  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Connecticut ;  and  during  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court.  He  continued  a  member 
of  the  Upper  House  for  nineteen  years,  un- 
til 1785,  when,  the  two  offices  which  he  held 
being  considered  incompatible,  he  relin- 
quished his  seat  at  the  council-board,  prefer- 
ring his  station  as  a  Judge. 

Mr  Sherman  was  a  delegate  to  the  cele- 
brated Congress  of  1774,  and  continued  un- 
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interruptedly  a  member  of  that  body,  until 
his  death  in  1793.  His  services  during  his 
congressional  career  were  many  and  impor- 
tant. He  was  employed  on  numerous  com- 
mittees, and  was  indefatigable  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  complicated  and  difficult  subjects. 

Under  the  new  Constitution,  Mr  Sherman 
was  elected  a  representative  to  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  At  the  expiration 
of  two  years,  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Sen- 
ate," he  was  elevated  to  a  seat  in  that  body. 
Jn  this  office  he  died  on  the  23d  of  July, 
1793;  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

A  predominant  trait  in  the  charater  of 
Roger  Sherman  was  his  practical  wisdom. 
Although  inferior  to  many  in  rapidity  of  ge- 
nius, he  was  surpassed  by  none  in  clearness 
of  apprehension,  energy  of  mind,  or  honesty 
of  action.  A  remark  of  Jefferson  bears  tes*< 
timony  to  the  strength  and  soundness  of  his 
inteJleQt.  "  That  is  Sherman/'  said  1)8 
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to  a  friend,  to  whom  he  was  pointing  out  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  Congress,  "  a  man 
who  never  said  a  foolish  thing  in  his  life." 
Not  less  honorable  to  the  integrity  of  his 
character,  is  the  remark  of  Fisher  Ames,  who 
was  wont  to  say  :  "  If  I  am  absent  during 
the  discussion  of  a  subject,  and  consequent- 
ly know  not  on  which  side  to  vote,  I  always 
look  at  Roger  Sherman,  for  I  am  sure  IF  I 

VOTE  WITH  HIM  I  SAALL  VOTE  RIGHT." 


